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XXV. An Account of the Kingdom of Thibet. In a 
Letter from John Stewart, Efquire, F. R. S. to Sir 
John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S, 


e t n London, 

s * . U> March zo, *777. 

Read April 17, | AUKING my late relxdence in India, a 
JL ^ tranfadtion took place in Bengal, 
which, in its confequence, led to* a new and more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of a vaft country, hitherto unexplored 
by Europeans, and hardly known to them but by name. 
As every difcovery of this fort tends to the advancement 
of natural knowledge, I have thought a fliort notice on 
the fubjedt might prove no difagreeable communica¬ 
tion to the Society; and therefore take the liberty, with 
your approbation, to fubmit it, in this manner, to them. 

The kingdom of Thibet, although known by name 
ever fince the days of marco paolo and other travellers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had never been 
properly explored by any European till the period of 
Vol. LXVII. P p p which 
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which I am now to fpeak. It is true, fome ftraggling 
mifiionaries of the begging orders had, at different times, 
penetrated into different parts of the country; but their 
obfervations, directed by ignorance and fuperftitiod, 
placed in a narrow fphere, could give no ideas but what 
were falfe and imperfect. Since them, the Jefuits have 
given the worid, in duhalde’s Hiftory of China, a fhort 
account of this country, collected, with their ufual pains 
and judgement, from Tartar relations, which, as far as it 
goes, feems to be pretty juft. 

This country commonly paffes in Bengal under the 
name of Boutan. It lies to the northward of Hindoftan, 
and is all along feparated from it by a range of high and 
fteep mountains, properly a continuation of the great 
Caucafus,which ftretches from the ancient Media and the 
fhores of the Cafpian fea, round the north-eaft frontiers 
of Perfia, to Candahar and Caflamire, and thence, con¬ 
tinuing its courfe more eafterly, forms the great northern 
barrier to the various provinces of the Mogol empire, 
and ends, as we have reafon to believe,in Aflam or China. 
This ftupendous Tartar bulwark had ever been held im- 
paffable by the Mogols, and all other Muffulman con¬ 
querors of India: and although in the vallies lying be¬ 
tween the lower mountains, which run out perpendicular 
to the main ridge, there refide various Indian people, 
1 whom 
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whom they had occafiontflly made tributary to their 
power, they never had attempted a folid or permanent 
dominion over them. It was on ooeafion of a r disputed 
fucceflion between the heirs of one of the Rajah’s or petty 
fbvereigns of thofe people, that the Boutaners were called 
down from their mountains to the afliftance of one of 
theparrties; andour government engaged oa.the oppofite 
fide. The party affifted by tis did not fail ia the end to 
prevail; and in the eourfe of this little war two people 
became acquainted who, although ffear neighbours, were 
equally ftrangersto each other. At the attack of a town 
called Cooch. Behar, our troops and the Boutaners firft 
met; and nothing could exceed their mutual furprize in 
the rencounter. The Boutaners, who had never met in 
the plains any other than the timid Hindoos flying naked 
before them, law, for the firft time, a body of men, uni¬ 
formly cloathed and accoutred, moving in regular order, 
and led on by men of complexion, drefs, and features, 
fuch as they had never beheld before: and then the ma¬ 
nagement of the artillery, and inceffant fire of the mufr 
quetry, was beyond any idea which they could have con¬ 
ceived of it. On the other hand, our people found them- 
lelves on a fudden engaged with a race of men unlike 
all their former opponents in India, uncouth in their ap¬ 
pearance, and fierce in their affault, wrapped up in furs, 
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and armed with bows and arrows and other weapons 

•peculiar to theta. 

The plAce was carried'byourtroops, and a great many 
things taken 4 n thefpoil, fuch as arms, cloathing, and 
utenfils of various forts. Images in clay, in gold, in fil- 
ver, and in enamel, were feat down to Calcutta; ah 
which appeared perfectly Tartar, as we have them repre- 
fented in the-relations and drawings of travellers; and 
there were befides feveral pieces of Chinefe paintings 
and manufactures. Whilft thofe things continued to be 
the ffibjeCt of much converfation and ouriolity to us in 
Bengal, the fame of our exploits in the war had reached 
the court of Thibet, and awakened the attention of the 
Tayflioo Lama, who (the Delai Lama being a minor) 
was then at the head of the Hate. The Dah Terriah, or 
Deb Rajah as he is called in Bengal (who rules imme¬ 
diately over the Boutaners, and had engaged them in the 
War) being a feudatory of Thibet, the Lama thought it 
proper to interpofe his good offices, and in confequence 
fent a perfon of rank to Bengal, with a letter and pre- 
ients to the governor, to folicit a peace for the Dah, as 
his vaflal and dependant. 

Mr. HAS-TiNOS, the governor, did not hefitate a mo¬ 
ment to grant a peace at the mediation of the Lana, on 
tthemoft moderate and equitable terms; and, eager to 

feize 
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feize every opportunity which couM promote the intereft 
and glory of this nation, and tend to the advancement 
of natural knowledge, propofed in council to fend a per- 
fon in a public character to the court of the Tayfhoo 
Lama, to negotiate a treaty of commerce between the 
two nations, and to explore a country and people hitherto 
fo little known to Europeans. Mr. bogle, an approved 
fervant of the company, whofe abilities and temper ren¬ 
dered him every way qualified for fo hazardous and un¬ 
common a million, was pitched on for it. It would be 
foreign to my purpofe to enter into a detail of his pro- 
grefs and Cuccefs in this bufinefs: it will be fufficient to 
fay, that he penetrated, acrofs many difficulties, to the 
center of Thibet; refided feveral months at the court of 
the Tayfhoo Lama ; and returned to Calcutta, after an 
abfence of fifteen months on the whole, having executed 
bis commiflion to the entire fatisfadtion of the admi- 
niftration. I have reafon to believe that Mr. bogle will 
one day give to the world a relation of his journey thi¬ 
ther, accompanied with obfervations on the natural and 
political ftate of the country. I only, in the mean time, 
beg leave to mention a fewparticulars, fuch as myrecol- 
ledtion of his letters and papers enable me to give. 

Mr. bogle divides the territories of the Delai Lama 
into two different parts. That which lyes immediately 

contiguous 
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contiguous to Bengal, and which is called by the inha¬ 
bitants Docpo, he didinguifhes by the name of Boutan ; 
and the other, which extends to the northward as far as 
the frontiers of Tartary, called by the natives Pu, he 
dyles Thibet/ Boutan is ruled by the Dah Terriah or 
Deb Rajah, as I have already remarked. It is a country 
of deep and inacceffible mountains, whofe fummits are 
crowned with eternal fnow; they are interfered with 
deep vallies, through which pour numberlefs torrents 
that increafe in their courfe, and at lad, gaining the 
plains, lofe themfelves in the great rivers of Bengal. 
Thefe mountains are covered down their fideswith foreds 
of dately trees of various forts; fome (fuch as pines, See ) 
which are known in Europe; others, fuch as are pecu¬ 
liar to the country and climate. The vallies and tides of 
the hills which admit of cultivation are not unfruitful, 
but produce crops of wheat, barley, and rice. The in¬ 
habitants are a dout and warlike people, of a copper 
complexion, in fize rather above the middle European 
dature, hady and quarrelfome in ther temper, and ad¬ 
dicted to the ufe of fpirituous liquors; but honed in 
their dealings, robbery by violence being almod unknown 
among them. The chief city is Taffey Seddein lituated 
on the Patchoo. Thibet begins properly from the top of 
the great ridge of the Caucafus, and extends from thence 
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in breadth to the confines of Great Tartary, and perhaps 
to fome of the dominions of the Ruffian empire. Mr. 
bogle fays, that having once attained the fummit of 
the Boutan mountains, you do not defcend in an equal 
proportion on the fide of Thibet ; but, continuing ftill 
on a very elevated bafe, you traverfe vallies which are 
wider and not fo deep as the former, and mountains that 
are neither ib deep, nor apparently fo high. On the 
other hand, he reprefents it as the mod bare and defolate 
country he ever faw. The woods, which every where 
cover the mountains in Boutan, are here totally un¬ 
known; and, except a few draggling trees near the vil¬ 
lages, nothing of the fort to be feen. The climate is 
extremely fevere and rude. At Chamnanning, where 
he wintered, although it be in latitude 31 0 39', only 8° 
to the northward of Calcutta, he often found the ther¬ 
mometer in his room at 29° under the freezing point by 
Fahrenheit’s fcale^ and in the middle of April the 
Banding waters were all frozen, and heavy fhowers of 
fnow perpetually felL This, no doubt, mud be owing 
to the great elevation of the country, and to the vad 
frozen fpace over which the north wind blows uninter¬ 
ruptedly from the pole, through the vad defarts of Si¬ 
beria and Tartary, till it is dopped by this formidable 
wall. 
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The Thibetians are of a fmaller fize than their 
fouthern neighbours, and of a lefs robuft make. Their 
complexions are alfo fairer, and many of them have even 
a ruddinefs in their countenances unknown in the other 
climates of the eaft. Thofe whom I faw at Calcutta ap¬ 
peared to have quite the Tartar face. They are of a mild 
and chearful temper; and Mr. bogle fays,, that the 
higher ranks are polite and entertaining in converfation, 
in which they never mix either drained compliments or 
flattery. The common people, both in Boutan and Thi¬ 
bet, are cloathed in coarfe woollen Huffs of their own 
manufacture, lined with fiich Ikins as they can procure; 
but the better orders of men are dreffed in European cloth, 
or China filk, lined with the fineft Siberian furs. The 
ambaffador from the Deb Rajah, in his fummer-drefs at 
Calcutta, appeared exactly like the figures we fee in the 
Chinefe paintings, with the conical hat, the tunick of 
brocaded filk, and light boots. The Thebetian who 
brought the firft letter from the Lama was wrapped up 
from head to foot in furs. The ufe of linen is totally 
unknown among them. The chief food of the inhabi¬ 
tants is the milk of their cattle, prepared into cheefe, but¬ 
ter, or mixed with the flour of a coarfe barley or of peas, 
the only grain which their foil produces; and even thefe 
articles are in a fcanty proportion: but they are furniftied 

with 
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With rice and wheat from Bengal and other countries in 
their neighbourhood. They alfo are fuppliedwith fi'fh 
from the rivers in their own and the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, faked and fent into the interior parts. They have 
no want of animal food from the cattle, fheep, and hogs, 
which are raifed on their hills; and are not deftitute of 
game, though I believe it is not abundant. They have a 
lingular method of preparing their mutton, by expofing 
the carcafe entire, after the bowels are taken out, to the 
Sun and bleak northern winds which blow in the months 
of Auguft and September, without froft, and fo dry up 
the juices and parch the Ikin, that the meat will keep un¬ 
corrupted for the year round. This they generally eat 
raw, without any other preparation. Mr. bogle was 
often regaled with this dilh, which, however unpalatable 
at firft, he fays, he afterwards preferred to their drefled 
mutton juft killed, which was generally lean, tough, and 
rank. It was alfo very common for the head men, in the 
villages through which he pafled, to make him prefents 
of fheep fo prepared, fet before him on their legs as if 
they had been alive, which at firft had a very odd ap¬ 
pearance. 

The religion and political conftitution of this country, 
which are intimately blended together, would make a 
confiderable chapter in its hiftory. It fuffices for me to 

Vol. LXVIL Qqq fay. 
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fay, that at prefent, and ever fince the expullion of the 
EliatH. Tartars, the kingdom of Thibet is regarded as 
depending oh the empixe of China, which they calA 
Cathay ; and there actually relide two mandarines, with 
a garrifon of a thoufand Ghinefe, at Lahafla the capital, 
to Rapport the government; but Their power does not 
extend far; and in fail the Lama, whole empire is 
founded on the furelt grounds, perfonal affeition and 
religious reverence, governs every thing internally with 
unbounded authority . Every body knows that the Delai 
Lama is the great object of adoration for the various 
tribes of heathen Tartars, who roam through the vail 
trail of continent which ftretches from the banks of the 
Yolga to Correa on the fea of Japan, the moll extenlive 
religious dominion, perhaps, on the face of the globe. 
He is not only the fovereign Pontiff, the vicegerent of 
the Deity on earth ; but, as fuperftition is ever the Itrongeft 
where it is moll removed from its object, the more re¬ 
mote Tartars abfolutely regard him as the Deity himfelf. 
They believe him immortal, and endowed with all know¬ 
ledge and/virtue. Every year they come up from dif¬ 
ferent parts, to worlhip and make rich offerings at his 
fhrine; even the emperor of China, who is a Mantchou 
Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgements to him in his 
religious capacity, and actually entertains at a great 

expence, 
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expence, in the palace of Pekin, an inferior Lama, de¬ 
puted as his Nuncio from Thibet. It is even reported,, 
that many of the Tartar chiefs receive certain prefents, 
confuting of fmall portions of that, from him, which is 
ever regarded in all other perfons as the moft humiliating 
proof of human nature, and of being fubjeit to its laws, 
and treafure it up with great reverence in gold boxes, 
to be mixed occafionally in their ragouts. It is, how¬ 
ever, but juftice to declare, that Mr. bogle ltrenuoufly 
infills, that the Lama never makes fuch prefents; but 
that he often diftributes little balls of confecrated flour, 
like the pain benit of the Roman catholics, which the 
fuperftition and blind credulitity of his Tartar votaries 
may afterwards convert into what they pleafe. The or¬ 
thodox opinion is, that when the grand Lama feems to 
die, either of old age or of infirmity, his foul in fait only 
quits an aitual crazy habitation to look for another 
younger or better, and it is difcovered again in the body 
of fome child, by certain tokens known only to the 
Lamas or Priefts, in which order he always appears. 
The prefent Delai Lama is an infant, and was difcovered 
only a few years ago by the Tayfhoo Lama, who in au¬ 
thority and fanitity of character is next to him, and con- 
fequently, during the other’s minority, aits as chief. The 
Lamas, who form the moft numerous as well as the moft 

Q q q 2 powerful 
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powerful body in the ftate, have the priefihood entirely 
in their hands; and,befides, fill up many monaftic orders 
which are held in. great veneration among them. Celi¬ 
bacy, I believe, is not pofitively enjoined to the Lamas; 
but it is held indifpenfable for both men and women,, 
who embrace a religious. 1 ife t and indeed their celibacy*, 
their living in communities,, their eloyfirers, their fervice 
in, the choirs,, their firings of beads,,their falls, and their 
penances, give them fo much the air of Chriftian monks,, 
that it is not furprizing an illiterate capuchin fhould be- 
ready to hail them brothers, and think he can trace the 
features of St. Francis in every thing, about them. It is, 
an old notion, that the religion of Thibet is a corrupted 
Chriftianityand even Father dlsederii, a Jefuit (but 
not of tire Chinefe million) who vilited the country 
about the beginning of this century, thinks he can re- 
folve all their myfteries into ours ; and aflerts, with a; 
true myftical penetration, that they have certainly a good 
notion of the Trinity, fince, in their addrefs to the Deity, 
they fay as often Konciok-oik in, the plural as Konciok 
in the lingular, and with their rofaries pronounce fhefe 
words, Om, ha, hum. The truth is, that the religion of 
Thibet, from whencei-ever it Iprung, is pure and fimple 
in its fource, conveying very exalted notions of the Deity, 
with no contemptible fyftem of morality ;, but in its 

progrefs 
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progrefs it has been greatly altered and corrupted by the 
inventions of worldly men, a fate we can hardly regret in 
a fyltem of error, fince we know that that of truth has 
been fubjedt to the fame. Polygamy, at leaft in the fenfe 
we commonly receive the word, is not in pradtice among 
them ; but it exifts in a manner flill more repugnant to 
European ideas; I mean in the plurality of hufbands, 
which is firmly eftablifhed and highly tefpedled there. 
In a country where the means of fubfilling a family are 
not eafily found, it feems not impolitic to allow a fet of 
brothers to agree in railing one,, which is to be main¬ 
tained by their joint efforts. In fhort, it is ufual in Thi¬ 
bet for the brothers in the family to have a-wife in com¬ 
mon, and they generally live in great harmony and com¬ 
fort with her; not but fometimes little diflenfions will 
arife (as may happen in families conflituted upon dif¬ 
ferent principles) an inftance of which Mr. bogle men¬ 
tions in, the cafe of a model! and virtuous lady, the wife 
of half a dozen of the Taylhoo Lama’s nephews, who 
complained to the uncle, that the two youngeft of her 
hufbands did not furnifh that fhare of love and benevo¬ 
lence to the common flock which duty and religion re¬ 
quired of them. In fhort, however ftrange this cuftom 
may appear to us, it is an undoubted fadl that it prevails 
?n Thibet in the manner I have defcribed. 

The 
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The manner of bellowing their dead is alfo Angular: 
they neither put them in the ground like the Europeans, 
nor burn them like the Hindoos; but expofe them on 
the bleak pinnacle of fome neighbouring mountain, to 
be devoured by wild beafts and birds of prey, or wafted 
away by time and the viciflitudes of weather in which 
they lie. The mangled carcafes and bleached bones lye 
fcattered about; and, amidft this fcene of horror, fome 
miferable old wretch, man or woman, loft to all feelings 
but thofe of fuperftition, generally fets up an abode, to 
perform the difmal office of receiving the bodies, affign- 
ing each a place, and gathering up the remains when too 
widely difperfed. 

The religion of Thibet, although it be in many of its 
principal dogmata totally repugnant to that of the Bra- 
mins or of India, yet in others it has a great affinity to 
it. They have, for inftance, a great veneration for the 
cow; but they transfer it wholly from the common fpe- 
cies to that which bears the tails, of which I lhall fpeak 
hereafter. They alfo highly refpe& the waters of the 
Ganges, the lource of which they believe to be in Hea¬ 
ven ; and one of the firft effects which the treaty with 
the Lama produced, was an application to the governor- 
general, for leave to build a place of worlhip on its 
banks. This it may be imagined was not refilled; and, 
7 when 
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when 1 left Bengal, a fpot of ground was actually af- 
figned for that purpofe, about two or three miles from 
Calcutta. On the other hand, the Sunniafies, or Indian 
^pilgrims, often vifit Thibet as a holy place, and the Lama 
always entertains a body of two or three hundred in his 
pay. The relidence of the Delai Lama is at Pateli, a vaft 
palace on a mountain near the banks of the Barampoo- 
ter, about feven miles from Lahaffa. The Tayfhoo 
Lama has feveral palaces or, caftles, in one of which Mr. 
bogle. lived with him five months. He reprefents the 
Lama as one of the moft amiable as well as intelligent 
men he ever knew; maintaining his rank with the ut~ 
moft.mildnefs of authority, and living in the greateft pu¬ 
rity of manners, without ftarchnefs or affe&ation. Every 
thing within the gates breathed peace,-order, and dignir 
fied elegance, The caftle is of ftone or brick, with many 
courts, lofty halls, terraces, and porticos; and the apart¬ 
ments are in:general roomy, and highly finifhed in the 
Chinefe ftile, with gilding, painting, and varnifh. There 
are two conveniencies to which they are utter ftrangers, 
ft air-cafes and windows. There is no aecefs to the upper 
rooms but by a fort of ladders of wood or iron; and for 
windows they have only holes in the cielings, with pent- 
houfe covers, contrived .To as to fhut up on the weather- 
fide. Firing is fo fcarce, that little is ufed but for culinary 

purpofes; 
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purpofes; and they trull altogether for warmth in their 
houfes to their furs and other cloathing. The Lama, who 
is compleatly converfant in what regards Tartary, China, 
and all the kingdoms in the Eaft, was exceedingly inqui- 
iitive about Europe, its politics, laws, arts and fciences, 
government, commerce, and military ftrength; on all 
which heads Mr. bogle endeavoured to fatisfy him, and 
adlually compiled for his fervice a brief ftate of Europe 
in the Hindoftan language, which he ordered to be tran- 
flated into that of Thibet. The Lama being born at 
Latack, a frontier province next Caffamire, is fully mailer 
of the Hindoftan language, and always converted with 
Mr. bogle in it; but the people, who are perfuadedhe 
underftands all languages, believed he fpoke to him in 
Englilh, or, as they call it, the European tongue. The 
Ruffian Empire was the only one in Europe known to 
him: he has a high idea of its riches and ftrength, and 
had heard of its wars and fuccefs againft the Empire of 
Rome (for fo they call the Turkilh ftate); but could not 
conceive it could be in any wife a match for Cathay. 
Many of the Tartar fubje&s of Ruflia come to Thibet; 
and the Czar has even, at various times, fent letters and 
prefents to the Lama, Mr. bogle faw many European 
articles in his hands; pictures, looking-glafles, and 
trinkets of gold, lilver, and fteel, chiefly Englilh, which 

he 
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he had received that way, particularly a graham’s re¬ 
peating watch, which had been dead, as they faid, for 
fome time. While he was there, feveral Mongols and 
Calmucs arrived from Siberia, with whom he converfed. 
The city of Lahafla, which is the capital, is of no incon- 
fiderable fize, and is reprefentcd as populous and flou- 
rilhing. It is the refidence of the chief officers of go¬ 
vernment, and of the Chinefe mandarins and their fuite. 
It is alfo inhabited by Chinefe and Caflemirian mer¬ 
chants and artificers, and is the daily refort of number- 
lefs traders from all quarters, who come in occafional 
parties, or in ftated caravans. The waters of the Great 
River, as it is emphatically called in their language, waffi 
its walls. Father duhalde, with great accuracy, traces 
this river, which he never fufpe&s to be the Baram- 
pooter, from its origin in the Caflemirian mountains 
(probably from the fame fpring which gives rife to the 
Ganges) through the great valley of Thibet, till, turning 
fuddenly to the fouthward, he lofes it in the kingdom of 
Aflam; but ftill, with great judgement and probability of 
conjecture, fuppofes it reaches the Indian fea fomewhere 
in Pegu or Aracan. The truth is, however, that it turns 
fuddenly again in the middle of Aflam, and, traverfing 
that country wefterly, enters Bengal towards Eanga- 
matty, under the above-mentioned name, and thence 
Vol. LXVII. R r r bending 
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bending its courfe more foutherly, joins the Ganges, its 
fitter and rival, with an equal, if not more copious 
ftream; forming at the conflux a body of running frefh 
water, hardly to be paralleled in the known world, which 
difembogues itfelf into the Bay of Bengal. Two fuch 
rivers uniting in this happy country, with all the beauty, 
fertility, and convenience which they bring, well entitles 
it to the name of the Paradife of Nations, always be¬ 
llowed upon it by the Moguls. 

The chief trade from Lahafla to Pekin is carried on 
by caravans that employ full two years in the journey 
thither and back again; which is not furprizing, when 
we conlider that thediftance cannot belels than two thou- 
fand Englilh miles 5 and yet it is to be obferved, that an ex- 
prefs from Lahafla reaches Pekin in three Weeks, a cir- 
cumftance much to the honour of the Chinefe police, 
which knows to eftablittifo fpeedy and effectual a commu¬ 
nication through mountains and defarts for fo long away., 
The trade with Siberia is carried on by caravans toSeling, 
which is undoubtedly the Selinginflcy of the Ruffian tra¬ 
vellers on the borders of Baykal lake. And this accounts, 
for an extraordinary fa£t mentioned by bell; that, on 
the banks of the river of that name, he one day found 
a man bufy in redeeming, from fome boys who were 
angling, the fifli they caught, and throwing them into 

the 
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the water again; and from this circumftance, and the 
mark on his forehead, knew him to be an Indian. On 
converting with him, he found his conjecture to be right. 
The man told him, he came from Madrafs, had been two 
years on his journey, and mentioned by name feme of 
the principal Englifh gentlemen there. This Indian, no 
doubt, muft have travelled as a Faquier or Sunniafly 
through Bengal into Thibet, and from thence pafled 
with the caravan to Selinginfky, where bell found him. 
It is proper to remark, that the Indians have- an admira¬ 
ble method of turning godlinefs into great gain, it being 
ufual for the Faquiers to carry with them, in their pil¬ 
grimages from the fea-coafts to the interior parts, pearls, 
corals, fpices, and other precious articles, of fmall bulk, 
which they exchange on their return for gold-duft, 
mufk, and other things of a lirnilar nature, concealing 
them eafily in their hair and in the cloths round their 
middle, and carrying on, confidering their numbers, no 
inconfiderable traffic by thefe means. The Goffeigns are 
alfo of a religious order, but in dignity above the Faquiers; 
and they drive a more extenfive and a more open trade 
with that country. 

A particular account of the commerce would be fo¬ 
reign to the purport of this letter; but, as it would leave 
the information which I wifh to convey very incom- 

R r r a pleat, 
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pleat, did I not mention the fources from which this 
country, fo apparently poor and unfruitful, draws a fup- 
ply of the foreign articles of convenience and luxury, 
which I have occafionally faid they poffefs; I fhall juft 
obferve, that, beiides their lefs traffic with their neigh¬ 
bours in horfes, hogs, rock-falt, coarfe cloths, and other 
articles, they enjoy four ftaple articles, which are fuffi- 
cient in themfelves to procure every foreign commodity 
of which they ftand in need; all of which are natural 
productions, and deferve to be particularly noticed. The 
firft, though the leaft confiderable, is that of the cow- 
tails, fo famous all over India, Perfia, and the other king¬ 
doms of the Eaft. It is produced by a fpecies of cow 
or bullock different from what I believe is found in any 
other country. It is of a larger fize than the common 
Thibet breed, has fhort horns, and no hump on its back. 
Its Ikin is covered with whitiffi hair of a filky appear¬ 
ance ; but its chief Angularity is in its tail, which Ipreads 
out broad and long, with flowing hairs, like that of a 
beautiful mare, but much finer and far more gloffy. Mr. 
bogle fent down two of this breed to Mr. Hastings, 
but they died before they reached Calcutta. The tails fell 
very high, and are ufed, mounted on filver handles, for 
Chrowras, or bruffies, to chafe away the flies; and no 
man of confequence in India ever goes out, or fits in 

form 
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form at home, without two Chowrawbadars, or brufhers, 
attending him, with fuch inftruments in their hands. 

The next article is the wool from which the Shaul, 
the moft delicate woollen manufacture in the world, fo 
much prized in the Eaft, and now fo well known in Eng¬ 
land, is made. Till Mr. bogle’s journey our notions on 
that fubjeCt were very crude and imperfeCt. As the 
Shauls all come from Caflemire, we concluded the ma¬ 
terial from which they were fabricated to be alfo of that 
country’s growth. It was faid to be the hair of a particu¬ 
lar goat, the fine under hair from a camel’s bread, and a 
thoufand other fancies; but we now know it for certain 
to be the produce of a Thibet fheep. Mr. Hastings had 
one or two of thefe in his paddock when I left Bengal. 
They are of a fmall breed, in figure nothing differing 
from our fheep, except in their tails, which are very 
broad; but their fleeces, for the finenefs, length, and 
beauty of the wool, exceed all others in the world. The 
Caflemirians engrofs this article, and have factors efta- 
biilhed for its purchafe in every part of Thibet, from 
whence it is fent to Caflemire, where it is worked up, 
and becomes a fource of great wealth to that country, as 
well as it is originally to Thibet. 

Mufk is another of their ftaple articles, of which it 

will be needlefs to fay much, as the nature, quality, and 

value, 
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value of this precious commodity are fo well known in 
Europe, I fliall only remark, that the deer Which pro¬ 
duces it is common in the mountains; but being excef- 
lively Ihy, and frequenting folely the places the moft 
wild and difficult of accefs, it becomes a trade of great 
trouble and danger to hunt after. We have the muHc 
fent down to Calcutta in the natural bag, not without 
great rifk of its being adulterated; but ffill it is far lupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind that is to be met with in 
fale in Europe. 

The laft of the articles which I reckon ftaple is gold, 
of which great quantities are exported from Thibet. It 
is found in the fands of the Great River, as well as in 
moft of the fmall brooks and torrents that pour from the 
mountains. The quantity gathered in this manner, 
though confiderable with refpedt to national gain, pays 
the individual but very moderately for the labour be¬ 
llowed on it. But, befides this, there are mines of that 
metal in the northern parts, which are the referved pro¬ 
perty of the Lama, and rented out to thofe who work 
Jhem. It is not found in ore, but always in a pure me¬ 
tallic ftate (as I believe it to be the cafe in all other mines 
of this metal) and only requires to be feparated from the 
fpar, ftone, or flint, to which it adheres. Mr. hasting? 
had a lump fent to him at Calcutta, of about the lize of 

a b.ullock!s 
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a bullock’s kidney, which was a hard flint veined with 
folid gold. He caufed it to be fa wed in two, and it was 
found throughout interlarded (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preflion) with the pureft metal. Although they have 
this gold in great plenty in Thibet, they do not employ 
it in coin, of which their government never ftrikes any; 
but it is ftill ufed as a medium of commerce, and goods 
are rated there by the purfe of gold-duft, as here by mo¬ 
ney. The Chinefe draw it from them to a great amount 
every year, in return for the produce of their labour 
and arts. 

I could wiih to add to this account fomething refpeCt- 
ing the plants and other botanical productions of this 
country; but I would not prefume to offer any thing but 
what is authentic and exaCt, as far as my knowledge 
goes. Mr. bog£e will no doubt be able to fatisfy the 
learned in that branch, refpeCting many things of which 
l have at prefent no information. He fent down to Cal¬ 
cutta many feeds, grains, kernels, and fruits, part of 
which only arrived fafe. Of the laft I tailed feveral, they 
were chiefly of the European forts, fuch as peaches, 
apples; pears, &c. and therefore more defirable for us in 
Bengal; but they were all to me iniipid and bad. 

I am now, sir, to clofe thefe remarks with craving 
your fbrgivenefs for having thus ftarted a new fubjeCl of 
6 curioiity. 
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curiufity, without .the means of giving more compleat 
light concerning it. Time and opportunity may put moie 
in my power on my return tp India. In the mean time, I 
hope the Society will accept -as a rarity the .tranflation of 
the original letter which the Tayfhoo Lama wroteto Mr. 
Hastings, by the envoy whom he fent to.folicit a peace 
for the Deb Rajah. It came into.my hands in the courfe 
of my office, and by the -permiffion of the Governor 
general I retained a copy. 

The original is in Perfian, a language which the Lama 
was obliged to employ, that of Thibet, although very 
elegant and expreflive, as it is faid, being totally unin¬ 
telligible in Bengal. A letter under the fandtion of a 
character fo long talked of in the weftern world, but fo 
little known, done renders it anobjedt of curiefity; but, 
when lit .is found to contain fentiments of juftice, bene¬ 
volence, and piety, couched in a.fimple ftyle, not with¬ 
out dignity, and in general exempt from ithe high-flown 
compliments and flrained metaphors fo common among 
the other people of the Eaft, I have no doubt of .its 
being received with approbation; at any rate, it will ferve 
as a fpedmen of the way of thinking and writing among 
a people whofe country and manners I have made the 
fubjedtof the foregoing fketch. 


!tranjlation 
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Ifranjlation of a Letter from the Tayfhoo Lama to Mr. 
Hastings, Governor of Bengal, received the 2gth of 
March, 1774. 


THE affairs of this quarter in every refpedt fiourifh: 
I am night and day employed for the increafe of your 
happinefs and profperity. Having been informed, by 
travellers from your quarter, of your exalted fame and 
reputation, my heart, like the blofiom of fpring, abounds 
with fatisfadfion, gladnefs, and joy. Praife God that the 
ftar of your fortune is in its afcenfion. Praife him, that 
happinefs and eafe are the furrounding attendants of 
myfelf and family. Neither to moled: or perfecute is 
my aim: it is even the charadteriftic of our fedt to de¬ 
prive ourfelves of the neceffary refrefhment of fleep, 
fhould an injury be done to a fingle individual; but in 
juftice and humanity, I am informed you far furpafs us. 
May you ever adorn the feat of jttftice and power, that 
mankind may, in the fhadow of your bofom, enjoy the 
bleffings of peace and affluence! By your favour I am 
the Rajah and Lama of this country, and rule over a 
Vol. LXVII. Sff number 
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number of fubjeCts; a particular with which you have 
no doubt been acquainted by travellers from thefe parts. 
I have been repeatedly informed, that you have been 
engaged in hoJHlities againft the Dah Term, to which 
it is faid the Dah’s own criminal conduit, in committing 
ravages and other outrages on your frontiers, gave rife. 
As he is of a rude and ignorant race, paft times are not 
deftitute of the like mifconduit which his avarice- 
tempted him to commit. It is not unlikely but he has 
now renewed thofe inftances, and the ravages and plun¬ 
der which he may have committed on the fkirts of the 
Bengal and Bahar provinces, have given you provocation 
tp fend your vindictive army againft.him. However, Ms 
party has been defeated, many of his people have been 
killed, three forts have been taken from him, and he has 
met with the punilhment he deferred. It is as evident 
as the Sun that your army has been victorious; and that, 
if you had been defirous of it, you might in the ipace of 
tiwo days have entirely extirpated him, for he. had not 
power to refill: your efforts. But I now take upon me to 
he his mediator;, and to reprefent to you, that, as the faid 
Hah Terria is dependant upon the Dalai; Lama* who 
rules in this country with unlimited fway (but, on account 
of his being in his minority, the charge of the govern¬ 
ment 
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ment and admiriiftration for the prefent is committed to 
me) fhould yon perlift In offering further moleftation to 
the Dah’s country, it will irritate both the Lama and all 
his fubjedts againft you. Therefore, from a regard to 
our religion and cuftoms, I requeft you Will ceafe all 
hoftilities againft him ; and in doing'this you Will confer 
the greateft favour and friendfhip upon me. I have re¬ 
primanded the Dah for his paft conduct; and I have ad- 
monifhed him to delift from his evil pradtices in future, 
and to be fubmiflive to you in all things. I am per- 
fuaded he will conform to the advice which I have given 
him; and it will be necelfary that you treat him with 
companion and clemency. As to my part, I am but a 
Faquier ^; and it is the cuftom of my fedt, with the rofary 
in our hands, to pray for the welfare of mankind, and for 
the peace and happinefs of the inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try; and I do now, with my head uncovered, intreat that 
you may ceafe all hoftilities againft the Dah in future. 
It would be needlefs to add to the length of this letter, 
as the bearer of it, who is a Gofeign 1 ^, will reprefent to 

(a) The original being in Pedian> this word is ufed, which can only be 
applied with propriety to a perfon of the MufTulman faith: here it can only 
mean a religious perfon in general. Perhaps monk would have been the bell 
tranflation. 

(b) This means a religious perfon of the Hindoo fed. 

S f f a you 
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you all particulars; and it is hoped you will comply there¬ 
with. In this country, worfhip of the Almighty is the 
profeffion of all. We poor creatures are in nothing equal 
to you; having, however, a few things in hand, I fend 
them to you by way of remembrance, and hope for your 
acceptance of them. 




